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WELFAEE MDTHERS: BARRIERS TO LABOR FORCE ENTRY 



John R. Shea 
ABSTRACT 

Using interview datia from a national sample of 30- to Vi- year-old 
women who were out of the laljor force in I967, reactions to a 
hypothetical job offer are analyzed^ While black vomen are more likely 
than white to have responded fiiffiimatively^ there is no difference by 
potential eligibility for a family assistance payment. Among the 
potentially eligible, maltiple' regression (OIS) analysis shows that 
either (or both) (1) willingness to take a hypothetical job or (2) 
reqiiired rate of pay is systematically related to marital stattis, 
receipt of AFDC, poor health, fttnily income less respondent's earnings, 
and attitude toward the propriety of mothers working. Policy 
implications are disctissed. 
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John R. Shea* 



I IMTROIXJCTIQW 

Two key purposes of the Nixon Administration's welfare refoim 
prt^osals have been (1) to huild a work incentive into the present 
system and^ (2) to develop cm infrastructure of supportive services^ 
such as day-care centers and Joh training and placement services, to 
facilitate moving employable welfare recipients "off the welfare rolls 
and onto payrolls/' Both elements are designed to increase the labor 
force participation of adults (principally women) in low-income families. 

A number of recent studies have examined the apparent influence of 
earning potential, family income, and the presence of preschool-age 
children on how much time women spend in the labor force. ^ Despite 
the many efforts, however, we remain painfully ignorant of the saliency 



* Research Associate, Center for Iftman Resource Research, The 
Ohio State University. This paper is an outgrowth of an earlier study 
by the author and Jack Meyer, Potential Recipients of Family Assistance 
Payments; Characteristics and Labor Market Behavior (Colu^us: Center 
for Human Resource Research, March 1972), sponsored by the Manpower 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, under the Social Security 
Act. Since researchers are encouraged to escpress their own judgments 
freely, this paper does not necessarily represent the official c^inion 
or policy of the Department of Labor. ^ The author would like to thank 
John Grasso and Melinda Boss for research assistance and Sookon Kim, 
Andrew Kohen, Gilbert Nestel, and Herbert Parnes for helpful comments 
on an earlier draft. Responsibility for inteipretatioxis and conclusions, 
of course, ax>e the author's alone. 

1 Much of the literature was recently reviewed by Herbert S. Fames, 
"Labor Force Participation and Labor Mobility," Review of Industrial 
Relations Research (industrial Relations Research Association, 1970}, 
pp. 1-78. 
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of different barriers to the labor force iparticipation of those women, 
especially poor women, y/bo remain outside the labor force. This paper 
examines some of the obstacles* 

In mid-1967, a probability saiqple of 5,083 women in the 
noninstitutional civilian population between 30 and kk years of age ^s 
interviewed as part of the National Longittidinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Behavior. Negro and other races were overrepresc;nted tha^e-to-one 
relative to whites in order to have sufficient sauiple cases for eyftniiining 
intercolor differences in labor market behavior* Unweighted, the sample 
includes 3,6o6 whites, 1,390 Negroes, and 87 memibers of other races. 

Unweighted saiqple cases, rather than "blown up" universe estimates, are 

2 

used throughout this paper. 

Responses of women out of the labor force at the time of interview 
to a hypothetical job offer are described and analyzed in this paper. 
Specifically, the reactions of women in both poor and nonpoor families 
with dependent children are examined in detail, and multivariate 
statistical techniques are used in an effort to identify the 
factors— including receipt of AEDC payments—that appear to condition 
the willingness to take a job and the rate of pay that women say would 
be necessary to Interest them in entering the work force. 

2 Nonbiack-nonwfaites (e.g.. Orientals, American Indians, etc.) 
have been excluded froai the analysis here. Saiqple selection. Interview 
procedures, estimation methods, andndata handling are described in 
John R. Shea, Ruth S. Spitz, and Frederick A. Zeller, Dual Careers ^ 
Vol. I, MazqE)ower Research Monograph No. 21 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1970), i^endixes B, C, and E. 
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The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 
If, poverty status (i.e., potential PAP eligibility) is operationally 
defined. In Section III, the responses of poor and nonpbor- vomen to 
the various questions siirrounding the l^ypothetically posed job offer 
^pe described. Section IV contains the results of the multivariate 
^analysis. Major findings, together vith possible policy inplications, 

are discussed in Section V. 

•% 

jn. POVERTY STATUS , 

Using the eligibility criteria outlined in the original version 
of the family Assistance Plan (PAP), ^ respondents nho would have been 
eligible for a payment had H.R. 16311 been in effect during I966 are 
referred to as the poor . Respondents meeting the family c(»position 
criterion (at least two family menbers, one of yiacm. is a dependent 
child) but who would not have been eligible according to incane or 
asset criteria, form the npigobr whose characteristics and responses 
are compared with those of the poor .^ At the time of the survey, I7 
percent of the black women and 15 percent of the white did not live 
in families with at least one child. An additional one in ten 
respondents failed to provide sufficient information on incane and 



3 U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Finance, H.R. I63II . The 
Family Assistance Act of 1970 . 91st Congress,. 2nd Session, June 1970T. 

k For details concerning determination of poverty income 
threshold lines, calculation of income and net assets, see Shea and 
Meyer, Potential Recipients of Family Assistance Payments , Appendix A. 
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assets to allow a detexmlnatlon of potential eligibility.^ Had H,R, 163II 
been in effect in 1966^ 359 black women in the sasbple and 318 white 
women prohahly would have heen eligible for at least a partial FAF 
payment. Another If 39 black women in families with at least one child 
and approximately 2^k37 white women would not have been eligible. 

Public assistance tinder the AFDC program is generally limited to 
families in which there is no male breadwinner. About half the states 
also pay benefits where a male head of household is uxiemployed. When 
poverty status is defined in terms of potential FAF eligibility to 
include the working poor^ over half the poor women 30 to Uif years of 
age are married and living with their husbands* Because poverty status 
depends in part on whether (and how much) women work^ it should come 
as no surprise that there is a rather large gap between the labor force 
participation rates of poor and nonpoor women. In mid-1967^ percent 
of the poor black women in families with children compared to 75 percent 
of their noiq;)oor counterparts were in the labor force. The corresponding 
figures for white women with children were 36 and k5 percent. 

Ill EEACTION TO HXPOTHBTICAL JOB OFFER 

Vam&n who were out of the labor force at the time of the survey 
were asked a series of questions built around a hypothetical Job offer: 
"If you were offered a job by some enployer IN THIS AEEk^ do you think 
you would take it?" If the rei^ondent answered "Yes" or "Mbybe>" a 



5 These resppndents have also been excluded from the analysis 

here. 



series of questions exploring the conditions sturroimding this response 
was asked: "What kind of work would it have to be?" "What would the 
wages or salary- have to be?" "Are there any restrictions, such as 
hours or location of job, that would be a factor in your taking a job?" 
If "Yes," "What are these restrictions?" "Why would you say you are 
not looking for a Job now?" "Do you expect to look for work within 
the next year?" and if there was at least one child under age l8 at 
home, "Would it be necessary for you to ndce special arrangements for 
the care of your children, if you were to take a Job?"^ 

Within each color group, about the same proportion of poor and 
nonpoor women manifest a strong propensity to enter the labor force 
by saying that they definitely would accept a Job offer (Table 1). 
Consistent with actual differences in labor force participation, 
however, black women are much wore likely than white to answer with an 
mqualified "yes," A rather substantial fraction of wcanen in all 
marital statxis-poyerty status categories responded with a "qualified 
yes/' When asked upon what their decision would depend, responses 
ranged over such factors as the nature of the woik, wages, health, 
hours, location, and child cexe. 

(Insert Table 1) 



6 If a woman answered "no" to the job-offer question, instead 
of the preceding sequence of questions, she was asked: "Are there 
any circumstances under which you think you would want to take a Job?" 
If the answer was "yes," she was asked the following set of questions; 
"What kind of work would it have to be?" "What would the wage or salary 
have to be?" "Are there any restrictions, such as hours or location 
of job, that would be a factor in your taking a job?" If "yes," "What 
are these restrictions?" 
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TABI£ 1 

REACTION TO HJfPOTHETICAL JOB OFFER, BY POVERTT STATUS AMD 
COLOR: WOMEN OUT OF THE LABOR FORCE LIVING IN 
FAMILIES WITH AT LEAST Cm CHILD, I967* 
(Percentage distribution) , 



Blacks Whiteis 



Reaction 


Poor 


Nospoor 


Poor 


Nojapopr 


Yes, definitely 


ko 


36 


16 


13 


Yes, depends (condition not specified) 


1 


0 


0» 


1 


Yes, if work satisfactory 


k 


11 


7 


3 


Yes, if vage satisfactory 


3 


2 


0* 


3 


Yes, if health permits 


3 


k 


o» 


0* 


Yes, if hotirs satisfactory 


1 


6 


h 


8 


Yes,' if location satisfactoiry 


0 


0 


0 


0» 


Yes, if child care satisfactory 


5 


3 


5 


2. 


Yes, other condition 


0 


3 


3 


2 


No 


hS 


36 


65 


68 


Total percent 


WO 


100 


100 


100 


Total nuniber 


238 


109 


201 


1,366 



^ Percentage less than 0.^ but greater than O.O. 

a Unweighted senile oases; blacks overrepresented relative to whites. 



Considering those who said "yes" or "maybe" to the joh offer 

question^ the succeeding probes elicited the following patte3?n of 

expectations^ restrictions^ and perceived barriers to taking a job. 

The pattern of occiqpations that the respondents would find acceptable 

is roughly coiqparable to the occupational distribution of poor and 

nonpoor women eiqployed at the time of the svacrey^ Only in the cjtse of 

poor black women are there sufficient saiqple cases to examine differences 

7 

between manied and nonmarried' respondents^ 30 percent of the 
nonmarried but 32 percent of the married would take a domestic service 
;job or "anything." While it is wox^th speculating that transportation 
and issues of social acceptability may be lsiK>rtant in accounting for 
this relationship^ it is ijqportant to point oat (l) that esq^ctations 
concerning kind of work may proxy for esipectations concerning wages 
(and^ particularly, take-home pay), and (2) that, ^rtiile not shown here, 
a larger proportion of nonmarried than married poor black wcHnen last 
worked in blue-collar or farm jobs. 

When asked what the wage or salary would have to be, U percent 
of the eligible black women and 12 percent of their white counterparts 
said $2. 00 ^r more per hour. As anticipated, the average wage requirement 
is somewhat higher for whites than blacks. And, probably reflecting 
differences in edxzcational attainment, the nonpoor in each color group 
expect more than the poor. On the other hand^ cooqparing the median 
TOservation wage rate with the actual median wage rates of wonen who 



7 The term "nonmarried" denotes divorced, widowed, separated, 
and married spouse absent. 



were' employed as wage or salary workers at the time of the I967 survey 
reveals one iBtportant discrepancy: on the average, poor hlack women 
who were out of the labor force would expect to earn more than poor 

o 

hlack women who were engployed (Tahle 2), Some of t' » ,6 that may 
have conditioned these responses will he examined in the next section 
of the paper « 

(Insert Tahle 2) 
Respondents who would (or might) accept a joh offer were asked 
specifically ahout any restrictions, such as hours or joh location, 
tha[t would he a factor in deciding to take a joh. Approximately one-third 
of the hlack women hut less than one-fifbh of the ^ite cited no 
restjrflctions. Poor hlack women were somewhat more likely than their 
hor5)oor counterpsurbs to have mentioned location as an ixtportant factor 
(2lf versus I7 percent), while the latter more frequently than the former 
cited hoxirs as a harrier (38 compared to 23 percent). There is also 
some variation in reported restrictions among ^te women: the poor 
more frequently than the nonpoor cited hoth location and hours. The 
data suggest, then, that transportation harriers may often he an 
in?)ortant liqaediment to the enployment of women in hoth poverty status grotrps 

8 While theso wage requirements may frequently he "unrealistic," 
employed poor black women receive exceptionally low pay compared to 
other women. 

9 Poor black women in rural areas and small towns (i.e., under 
2^,000 peculation) were more likely than others to cite location as 

a Job barrier: 32 conpared to 21 percent. Among poor white women, 
on the other hand, location was more flrequently mentioned by those in 
larger cities. 
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TABLE 2 

MEDIAN PESERVATION WACBB RATE OP WC»4EN OUT OP THE LABOR PORCE* AMD 
MEDIAN ACTUAL WAGE RATE OP W(M!N EMPLOYED AS WAGE AMD 
SALARY WORKERS ($ PER HDUR), BY POVERTY STATUS 
AND COLOR: WOMEN LIVING IN PAMILIES WITH 
AT LEAST ONE CHILD, I967 



Color and 
poverty status 


N 


Median 
reservation 
wage rate 


N 


Median 
actual wage 
r^te 


Poor blacks 


121 


$l.Ul 


166 


$1.13 


Nonpoor blacks 


59 


1.55 




2.07 


Poor whites 


62 


I.U3 


69 


1.58 


Nonpoor whites 


332 


1.88 


851 


2.10 



a Includes only those women who would (or might) accept 
a Job offer. 
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When those women who would (or might) accept a job offer were 
asked why they wiere not seeking work at the time of the survey, a 
variety of reasons was offered. Two rather unenlightening 
rea5ons~"personal" and "other unspecified""Consituted over half of 
the responses. Another 20 to 25 percent of the women in each color 
group mentioned either the youth or their children or pregnancy as 
the reason they were not looking for work. Interestingly enough, 
substantial proportions of the poor "thought work was not available" 
or gave "bad season" as their reason for being out of the labor force: 
Ik percent of the blacks and I7 percent of the whites. Corresponding 
figures for the nonpoor were '9 and 13 percent. Thus, there is apparently 
a modest amount of "hidden unemployment" among the respondents in tnis 
cohort •"'■^ Finally, it is worth noting that there was a shaip difference 
between the two color groups in the proportion reporting health problems 
as the reason for not looking for work. The difference was especially 
noticeable among the pobr^ where 20 percent of the blacks but only 3 
percent of the whites mentioned health as the reason for not ciorrently 
looking for work. Of course, this intercolor difference could be 
illusory depending on the frequency with which a "personal" reason was 
given by white women for a health problem. 

Despite the fact that three-fifths of the blade women out of the 
labor force and a third of the white said that they would (or might) 

10 In passing, actual unemployment rates in the week preceding 
the survey, according to CPS definitions, were 11.8 and 12.0 percent 
for poor blacks and whites, respectively, and 5#2 and 3.8 percent for 
their noi5)oor counterparts • 
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accept e job offer, two-thirds of the poor who responded affirmatively 
and just over hcuLf of the noxxpoor said they woxild have to make special 
arrangements for the care of their children* The most comtnon reason 
for not having to make special arrangements was that the yotuigest child 
was old enoiigh to care for himself. Frequently, other members of the 
family would he available, and in some instances no special arrangements 
would be necessary becaiuse the children would be in school during working 
hoTirs* 

It is worth digressing for a moment to consider the nature of 
child-care arrangements used by women who were in the labor force when * 
interviewed and \^o reported that regular axraiigements were (or, if 
unenployed, would be) necessary because of work* With perhaps one 
exception, differences between the poor and the norpoor are not especially 
great. The exception concerns care in a relative's home, where poor 
blacks are much more liJcely than nonpoor blacks to use such an 
azrangement— 36 versus 22 percent. In general, the potentially eligible 
in each color gcov^ are someidiat more IjUlcely than the ineligible to use 
relatives. And, while more black women than white women make use of 
schools, day-care homes, or child-care centers, the nonpoor in each 
color groig? use such arrangemients more frequently than the poor.'^ 
There also appears to be a rather substantial variation in regular 
child-care arrangements by family size; at least ankDng black women. 



U The percentages are Ik and 8 percent for noi(poor and poor 
blacks; 8 and ^ percent for nonpoor and poor whites, respectively. 
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The larger the family, the more prevalent is care "in own home by a 
relative." For exanple, only I9. percent of the eligible black women in 
families with two to four members xise such arrangements, while the same 
is true of hi percent of those in families with eight or more members. 
In some instances the relative is undoubtedly an older child. 

At this pojjit^ the question whether response to the hypothetical 
job offer is predictive of subsequent labor force participation should 
be raised. Among potentially eligible black women who said "yes" or 
"maybe," to the -Job-bj^Per question, 5^ percent spent soma time in the 
labor force during the twelve mohtfis preceding the mid-1969 survey. 
Among those \Ao said "no," only ?7 percent spent some time in the labor 
force. These figures are slightly larger thm the proportions of poor 
white women who participated in the labor force: 1^7 percent of those 
^lAio said "yes" or '^inaybe" and 2lf percent of those who said "no." 

IV BEGRESSION^ANAIgSI^ 

We turn now to an exonination of the correlates of reactions of 
the poor to the hypothetical Job offer and to the question concerning 
required rate of pay. Two models of the following form were specified: 
Y = a b^x^ bgXg . . . + b^x^ + e 

Specifically, reaction to the hypothetical job offer (Y^) was treated 
as a dummy dependent variable (l if "yes" or "maybe"; 0 otherwise) and 
was considered to be a function of (l) marital status, (2) reported 

12 The women were not reinterviewed until 1969* They completed 
a short mailed questionnaire in 1968. 
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health limitations ^ (3) receipt of AFDC in 1966^ {k) attitude toward 

the propriety of mothers of school-age children working, (5) presence 

of children under six years of age, and (6) family income less respondent's 

13 

earnings—hereafter referred to as "other family income" or OPI. In 
turn, .for the subset of women outside the labor force who replied "yes" 
or "maybe" to the hypothetical job offer, their reiservation wage rate 
(Yg) was considered to be a function of several of the preceding variables 
plus highest year of school conqpleted and size of place of residence. 
Educational attainment was included as a proscy for earning capacity, 
and city size was added to the analysis of reservation wage rates 
because of the need to control for price-level differences between 
urban and rural areas. AH of the variables are listed in Table 3* 

(Insert Table 3) 
In the case of poor white women, being maxried, being in poor 
health, and ^ceiying AFBC are negatively and significantly related 
to the probability of having responded afftonatively ("yes" or "maybe") 
to the hypothetical job offer (Table k). Being "opposed" to the idea 
of women of school-age children working is a strong predictor among 
both blacks and whites. Unexpectedly, there is no systematic relationship 
between willingness to take a job and the presence of one or more 
children under six years of age. Other family income (OPI) makes some 



13 An alternative model that included highest year of school 
coispleted, a measure of earnljog capacity, was rejected because of the 
inconsistent relationship between this variable and response to the 
job offer. It may be that conpared to less well educated women, betters- 
educated women find it easier to judge the utilities and costs of taking 
a Job* If so, better-educated women as a gro^p, may more likely be in 
"equilibrium" when it comes to labor force status. 
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table: 3 

variables used in the modeis 



Variable synibol 



Description 



G 



Dependent variables; 



Eacplanatory variables; 

MTLST 

ELTH 

APDC 
ATT* 

CH 

- QPI 
SIZE 
ED^ 



Reaction to hypothetical job offer; 1 if "yes" or 
"maybe"; 0 otherwise 

Reservation vage rate; dollars per hour 



Marital status; 1 if married^ spoiuse present; 
0 otherwise 

Health: 1 if health prevents^ or limits work; 
0 otherwise 

Receipt of AFIX3 m^^^^^ 1 if $1 or more; 0 otherwise 

Attitude toward propriety of mothers working; 1 if 
"opposed"; 0 otterwise ^ 

Children under 6 years of age; 1 if 1 or more; 0 
othexrdse 

Family income less respondent's earnings; nearest 
$100 per year 

Size of place of residence: 1 if 25,000 or more; 
0 otherwise 

Highest year of school conipleted, a series of dymay 
variables: 



Q^l^ 1 if 0-lf; 0 otherwise 
5-8 ^ otherwise 

^^jj^ 1 if 9-11; 0 otherwise 
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the omitted category 

1 if 13 or more; 0 otherwise 



0 
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a After an initial statement by the interviewer that "people have different ideas 
about whether married women shcnild work," respondents were asked how they felt 
about a married woman id.th children between 6 and 12 years of age taking a 
full-time job outside the hog^ (1) "if it is absolutely necessary to m>e ends 
meet," (2) "if she >rants to work and her husband agrees," and (3) "if she wants 
to work even if her husband does not particularly Hke the idea." In each 
instance the women were requested to choose one of the four responses listed on 
a card. The responses were scored as follows: for each question, "definitely 
all right" was weighted 5 points; "probably all right," 1^ points; no opinion 
or undecided, 3 points; "probably not all rifijht," 2 points; and "definitely 
ijot all right," 1 point. Scores of 3 through 9 were designated "opposed." 
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difference for blacks— each $100 of OFI, on average, reduces the 

probability of having said "yes" or "maybe" by slightly more than half 

a percentage point. Overall, there is little ejcplanatory pcfwer in the 

—2 

model as specified; with R as the criterion, the equation explains 
about 8 percent of the variance in response for whites and 3 percent 
for blades. 

(Insert Table h) 

In an earlier report, based largely on some preliminary results 
for blacks, it was pointed out that "It is at least plausible . . . that 
while we may be unable to escplain the response to the job offer question 
receipt of AFDC and otlfev factors may be systematically associated 
with the 'reservation wage rate.'""''^ Additional evidence is now in 
hand. While in the case of poor black women receipt of AFDC is not 
associated with resppnse to the hypothetical job offer, it is positively 
and significantly related to the reservation wage rate. Controlling 
for the "effects" of the other variables in the second model, receipt 
of AFDC appears to add about $0.2lf to the rate of pay required by 
black women who would or might accept a job offer. OFI is again 
significant for blacks • Living in an area with at least 25^000 people 
seems to add between $0.18 and $0.26 per hour (coiopared to those in 
less populated areas), and highest year of school cosqpleted makes a 
difference for both color groups. 



Ih Shea and Meyer, Potential Recipients of Family Assistance 
Payments s p. 90« 
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TABIE k 

REACTION OF POOR WOMEIN TO HYPOTHETICAL JOB OFFER (Y^) MD 
RESERVATION WAGE RATE (Yg): ESTIMATED 
REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS* 
(standard errors in parentheses) 



Variables and statistics 


Reaction to Job offer 
(l^yes or maybe) 


Reservation wage rate 
(dollars per hour) 




Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


MPLST (ipmarried, spouse present) 


-.05 
(.08) 


-•19** 

(.09) 


- 




HLTH (L=health prevents or limits work) 


-.10 

(.07) 


-•14* 

(.07) 






APDC (1=$1+ in 1966) 


-.03 
(.08) 


oil JLJL 

(.11) 


(.08) 


(.20) 


ATT (l=qpposed) 


-•15** 

(.07) 


-•iiX** 

(.07) 


-•Oh 

(.09) 


-•UX 

(.iM 


CH (1^1+ iinder age 6) 


-.03 

(.07) 


-•02 

(.07) 


• Uo 

(.08) , 


- Aft 
• UO 

(.12) 


OFI ($100 per year) 


-.0055** 

( .0022; 


.0012 

(•OOlo; 


.0052** 

^ .0025; 


-.0008 


SIZE (l^25,OOOf) 






. .18** 
(.09) 


.26** 
(.13) 


1 (1=0-U years )^ 






-.18 
(.17) 


-.52** 
(.23) 


ED^_Q (3^5-8 years)^ 






-.18* 
(.11) 


-.16 
(.16) 


ED^^jj^ (1=9-11 years )^ 






-.18* 
(.10) 


.02 
(.17) 


EDj^2+ (1^13+years) 






.56** 
(.25) 


.53** 
(.20) 


Constant term 


.83** 
(.09) 


•61f** 
(.10) 


1.08** 
(.15) 


1.33** 
(.18) 


# of observations^ 




190 


121 


62 




.03 


•08 


.21 


.21 


F 


2.321** 


3.812** 


U.55** 


2.77** 



c 



c 
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TABLE k (contimied) 



Variables and statistics 


Reaction to job offer 
(Ipsyes or maybe) 


Reservation wage rate 
(dollars .per hour) 


Blacks 


Vfhltes 


Blacks 


Whites 


Depexident variables: 










Mean- 


.58 


.35 


$i.32 


$l.Wf 


S.D. 


M 


M 


$0.1A 


$0'.1»8 



^ Significant at .05 level. 
* Significant at .10 level, 

.a Based on^ unweighted sample cases; blacks ovexrepresented relative to whites, 
b The omitted category is M)^. 

c Excludes respondents for whom Infoimtion on one or more variables was not 
ascertained. 
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In the case of educatloxial attainment^ the regression coefficients 
are estimates of cents-per-hour deviations from the hourly vage rate 
expectations of those with exactly 12 years of schooling^ the omitted 
category. It is worth noting that black vomen with between zero and 
four years of education report wage expectations that are only $0«IB 
per hour less than those with 12 years. And, ceteris paribus , the 
reservation wage rate of both black and white women with between five 
and el^t years of education is less than $0*20 per hour lower than 
the average rate for high school gradxiates* These expectations (or, 
requirements) appear to exceed the actual hotirly wage rates of employed 
poor women with the, same level of education.'''^ 

V DISCUSSION 

Existing knowledge about the probable effects of welfare schemes 
on the propensity of adults in low-income families to enter or leave 
the labor force rests heavily on cross-sectional estimates of labor 
supply equations* A set of .questions asked of a subset of respondents 
within a national probability sazqple of ^,083 women 30 to ¥f years of 
age allows a direct examination of the likelihood that poor women who 
were out of the labor force when interviewed would enter the labor . 
force if a Job were offered to them* In the case of women who said 
"yes" or "maybe" to the hypothetically-posed job offer, additional 



13 John R« Shea and Richard J. Emerine, "Wage Rate Differences 
Among the Working Poor," American Statistical Association ^ Proceedings 
of the Social Statistics Section 1971 (ASA, 1972). PP> 352-357> 
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questions elicited a good deal of InforxDatlon concerning job reqxxirements 
and obstacles (or barriers) to working outside the home. 

Using potential eligibility for a family assistance payment under 
H>R> 16311 (had it been in effect during I966), there was a rather 
substantial gap in sxirvey week labor force participation* rates between 
potentially eligible (i.e*, poor) and ineligible (i.e., noiipoor) women in 
families with children. Three-quarters of the nospoor blacks and 
nearly half (1^5 percent) of their white counterparts were in the labor 
force when intezrlewed in mid- 1967* Comparable figures for the poor 
were 58 percent 36 percent. When those women who were out of the 
labor force were asked idxether they would accept a hypothetical idb 
offer in the area^ blacks displayed a greater willingness to contenqplate 
working than their white counterparts. There was very little difference 
between the poor and the norpoor in the proportion who said "yes" or 
"maybe" to the question. 

Interestingly enough^ all of the difference in response between 
blacks and whites is located among those who gave an "unqualified yes" 
response; equal proportions of the two color groups said "maybe" and 
specified conditions. Two of the variables In the model used to "explain" 
a yes or maybe response— other family Income (or QPI) and attitude 
toward the propriety of mothers of school-age children working—were 
statistically significant in the case of black women. The attitudlnal 
measure 9 marital statxis^ health condition^ and receipt of AFDC also 
had the expected sign and were statistically significant for whites . 
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Those women who said "yes" or "maybe" to the hypothetical job 
offer were asked what the wage or salary would have to be. In general^ 
poor women would require an hourly wage rate somewhat lower than their 
noixpoor counterparts ^ although poor black women would expect wage rates 
Somewhat greater than the rates being earned by poor vca?n who were 
working. It is important to note that controlling statistically for 
highest year of school completed^ urban-rural residence^ OFI^ and 
attitude toward women working^ those women- who received some AFDC in 
1966 would expect about $0.20 per hour moare than mothers who were 
potentially eligible for FAP but who were not on welfare in I966. 
However^ only among blacks was the AFDC coefficient statistically 
significant* 

When poverty status is defined in terms of potential eligibility 
for a family assistance payment^ there will be at least two adults in^ 
a majority of the eligible families of women 30 to years of age^ 
and many of the women will undoubtedly participate in the labor force. 
There is some evidence^ however^ that receipt of welfare payments 
reduces somewhat the propensity of poor white women to conteiqplate 
entering the labor force and Ixicreases the wage rate expectations of 
those (blacks especially) who say they would (or might) accept a job 
offer • Nevertheless^ while there would likely be a net disincentive 
effect of FAP on the labor force participation of 30-to Mnyear-old 
women in poverty, there is little indication that it would be especially 
large. After all, there was no overall difference between the poor 
and noxxpoor in reaction to the hypothetical Job offer, and the poor 
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women who said "yes" or "maybe" to the question report wage eacpectations 
that are not grossly oizt of line with possibilities. Poor black women^ 
who were considerably more likely than poor whites to have responded 
affirmatively to the job offer question, may constitute an exception, 
but even in this case, receipt of AFDC seems to add less than a quarter 
($0«2U) to the reservation hourly wage rate. 

Responses to other questions may suggest ways in which' a reduction 
in labor force participation rates of poor women may be minimized when, 
and if, the Administration's welfaro reform prbpbsaliB go into effect. 
The availability of decent jobs would probably encourage some women 
to enter the labor force, since about 1? percent of the poor women 
would (or might) accept a hypothetical job offer believed no work was 
available at the time. Iiqproved transportation and better, more widely 
available health services might also induce a positive response in 
participation. On the other hand, there is little indication that 
greater subsidization of formal child-care arrangements would produce 
much of an increase in participation. Indeed, given the large percentage 
of employed poor women who rely on relatives for child«»care, if 
intra-family payments (or direct subsidies) are not permitted and 
encouraged, greater governmental siQport for child-*care centers might 
actually result in a net decrease in labor force participation. This 
could occur if relatives (^grandmothers, older daughters, etc.) were 
widely displaced from this important function. Criteria other than 
esq^loyment (e.g., responsiveness to the needs and desires of some poor 
families, better child development, etc.) might, nevertheless, argue 
for a major policy thrust in this area, but consideration of such 
objectives would take us beyond the scope of this paper. 
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